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Installing Bracket Outlet 


Job-Ticke 


Installing Bell-Ringing Transformer 


Job-Tic! 
Making Pigtail Splice 











Size 8Y, x 11” 
Special Manilla Paper 
Punched for Standard Binder 


We extend a special invitation to all those in attendance at the Convention in Louisville to 
visit our display and examine the Job-Tickets which we are publishing in Electricity, Auto- 
Mechanics, Machine Shop Work and Woodworking. They are complete within themselves for 


practical application and yet correlate very nicely with the theory or information found in our 
pamphlet style of Unit Text Material. 
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We hope to meet you at Louisville De- American Technical Society 
cember 2nd to 4th, but if you find you are Drexel Av. & 58th St., Chicago. 
going to be unable to attend the Convention Send information regarding Job-Tickets and 
and would like more information about our Lesson Pamphlets. 
Job-Tickets and Lesson Pamphlets, kindly fill Name 
in the enclosed coupon and mail at once. Address . 
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Drexel Avenue and 58th Street I am particularly interested in 


Chicago Illinois 
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Teach with Type 
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Impression and Expression 


The study of PRINTING in schools provides for 
both impression and expression—the cuitural side as 
well as expressing by actually doing. 


Teaching with type leads to interpreting—transfer- 
ring other’s thoughts. 


No other industrial study is so valuable in a school as 
printing, and no school can well afford to be without it. 


A school paper is to the school what a newspaper is 
to acommunity. Once published, it is eagerly looked 
for thereafter because of the interest it creates in school 
activities. 


Superintendents who want to know more about the 
subject—how it will quicken the entire school system— 
should write us. 


EXHIBITOR P EXHIBITOR 


Convention of the Vocational Education Convention of the National Education 
Association of the Middle West Association 
January 16-19, 1924 - February 25-28, 1924 


CuaseE Hore: Saint Louis Concress HoTeL - CHICAGO 


No obligation for our service in 
selecting an equipment suited to the needs of your school 
with complete specifications and prices 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, Monroe AnD THROOP STREETS, CHICAGO 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 


Furnishers of Superior Printing Outfits 


CHICAGO WASHINGTON,D.C. DALLAS OMAHA 
SAINT LOUIS KANSAS CITY SAINT PAUL SEATTLE 


{ Set in Caslon Oldstyle and Italic with Caslon Italic Specials, Caslon Modern and Period Borders and Art Design Rule } 
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THE LOUISVILLE CONVENTION 


Dr. Epwin A. Lek, President, American Vocational Association 


The program for the first annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association at Louisville is rapidly assum- 
ing its final shape. All evidence points to a meeting of out- 
standing excellence from both the point of view of the 
speakers who will take part and the subjects which will be 
discussed. 


Although the convention does not officially begin until 
Thursday, December 2d, actually the clans will commence 
to gather Sunday, for on Monday, November 29th, there 
will convene at Hotel Brown the annual meeting of the 
State Directors Association. President Small, the genial 
generalissimo of vocational education for the commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, has worked out a comprehensive program 
which promises to fill Monday and Tuesday with discus- 
sions of pressing problems facing the state administrators of 
vocational education. 


The state directors will on Wednesday give way to a con- 
ference called by the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion to continue the discussion of past years relative to 
graduate courses in vocational education. Six committees 
will report the result of their cogitations in the interim 
since the last conference in Cleveland in December, 1925. 
J. C. Wright, Director of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, will preside. 


Thursday morning the convention will officially begin. 
Sectional meetings covering trade and industrial education, 
agricultural education, commercial education, home-making 
education, vocational guidance, and civilian vocational re- 
habilitation will occur on the mornings of Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday. General meetings will be held Thursday after- 
noon and Friday afternoon and the annual banquet will take 
place Thursday evening. The business meeting, which will 
be conducted by the new House of Delegates, is scheduled 
for Friday afternoon. 


A perusal of the preliminary program which follows will 
indicate that those who go to Louisville will face but one 
important problem—that of choosing which meeting to at- 
tend. Over one hundred individuals have already indicated 
their willingness to appear on one or more programs of the 
convention. These speakers hail from Massachusetts to Cali- 
fornia and from Texas to Canada, a total of twenty-eight 
states being represented, not including Canada and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


HOME ECONOMICS SECTION MEETINGS 
(Revised to October 28th) 
Thursday, December 2, 1926—9 A. M. 

Red Room, Seelbach Hotel 


General Topic: The Need for Leaders in Vocational Hom« 
Economics Education. Miss Mabel V. Campbell, Chair 
man, Department of Home Economics, University oi 
Missouri, Presiding. 

The Need for Training of Leaders in Vocational Ed 
ucation in Home Economics. Miss Adelaide S. 
Baylor, Chief of Home Economics Education Serv 
ice, Federal Board for Vocational Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

A Proposed Program of Training for Leadership in 
the Field of Home Economics Education. Miss 
Wylle B. McNeal, Chairman of the National Com- 
mittee on Advanced Professional Courses for Voca 
tional Education in Home Economics, University 
of Minnesota. 


Discussion: Led by Miss Mabel V. Campbell. 


Friday, December 3,-1926—9 A.M. 


Red Room, Seelbach Hotel 
General Topic: The Family as the Basis of Home Econom 
ics Instruction. Miss Jessie Harris, Professor of Hom 
Economics Education, University of Tennessee, Presiding. 

Opportunities for Training in Child Care in the Home 
Economics Instruction Program. Miss Anna E. 
Richardson, Director of Child Study and Parental 
Education, American Home Economics Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

Raising Standards of Family Life Through Home Ex 
onomics Instruction. Miss Ronella Spickard, In 
structor in Home Economics, Versailles, Kentuck, 

Home Improvement as a Result of School Instruc 
tion. Miss Ivol Spafford, State Supervisor of Hom: 
Economics, Montgomery, Alabama. 

Reducing Fatigue in Family Life. Mrs. Frank Gil- 
breath, Homemaker and Consultant in Househo! 
Engineering, Montclair, New Jersey. 

Discussion. 
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Saturday, December 4, 1926—9 A.M. 


Red Room, Seelbach Hotel 
General Topic: Education as a Continuous Process. Miss 
Julia Hurd, Professor of Home Economics Education, 
University of Kentucky, Presiding. 

The Organization of Courses for Continued Educa- 
tion: Finding and Meeting the Needs of Adult 
Education in Homemaking in Arkansas. Miss Dru- 
zilla Kent, State Supervisor of Home Economics 
Education. 

Organizing Part Time Courses for Rural Girls. Miss 
Birdie Vorhies, State Supervisor of Home Econom- 
ics Education, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Broadening the Adult Education Program in Our 
State. Miss Ella Moore, State Supervisor of Home 
Economics Education, Jefferson City, Missouri. 
Miss Lillian Peek, State Supervisor of Home Eco- 

nomics Education, Austin, Texas. 
Miss Kate North, State Supervisor of Home Eco- 
nomics Education, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
10 A.M. 
Training Teachers for Adult Education Classes. 
A Plan for Training Teachers for Evening Classes, Miss 


Enid Lunn, State Supervisor of Home Economics Educa- 
tion, Columbus, Ohio. 


Improving the Instruction offered by Home Economics 
Teachers. Miss Treva Kaufman, State Supervisor of 
Home Economics Education, Albany, New York. 

Discussion. 





PROGRAM OF COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION SECTION 


General Announcements 


Sessions will be held in Private Dining Rooms 1, 2, 3, 
Brown Hotel 
UNIQUE PROGRAM. The three half-day section meet- 
ings of this section will be devoted to conferences be- 
tween business men, teachers, and others interested in 
business training. To insure a profitable heart-to-heart 
talk there will be no set speeches scheduled. 


CONFERENCE PARTICIPANTS. Menibers of the A. V. 
A., past, present, and future, and representatives of the 
following associations picked by their presidents or direc- 
tors: 

National Association of Office Managers—President, 
Arthur P. MacIntyre, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

National Retail Dry Goods Merchants Association—Ed- 
ucational Director, Lucinda W. Prince, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

National Commercial Teachers Federation—President, 
Willard J. Wheeler, Birmingham, Alabama. 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association—President, 
S. L. Landabury, Boston, Massachusetts. 

National Education Association, Business Education 
Department—President, John G. Kirk, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Other organizations will be asked to send delegates. 


CONFERENCE TOPICS 


I. Recognized Office Trades—Their names, relative im- 
portance, training requirements, promotional values, 
aptitude requirements, universality, and importance 


from a training point of view as a basis for better 
public and private school business training. 

. Store Positions—Their relative importance, peculiar 
training and aptitude requirements, present status, and 
the need for more effective support for retail training 
programs on the part of merchants and educators. 


BASIS OF CONFERENCE 


1. What is a Commercial Trade and How Many Are 
There? A report of a joint investigation to determine 
the existence and nature of office trades recently 
completed by Professor F. G. Nichols of Harvard Uni- 
versity and a group of graduate students in co-opera- 
tion with the National Association of Office Managers. 
Copies of this report will be sent to all designated 
participants in advance of the meeting so that all may 
be prepared to take part in the discussion which this 
report is bound to provoke. 

. What Commercial Teachers Want to Know. Already 
1036 written questions are in the hands of the pro- 
gram committee. These will be sorted and consolidated 
for purposes of discussion and copies will be in the 
hands of the office manager delegates before the meet- 
ing so that they will come prepared to give the in- 
formation sought. 

III. Has Retail Selling Education Justified Itself? There 
will be a report on progress in this field of business 
training to date and questions similar to those asked 
the office managers will be in the hands of the retail 
distribution delegates before the meeting for their con- 
sideration. 


CONFERENCE LEADERS AND DIVISION OF 
CONFERENCE TIME 
THURSDAY FoRENOON, DECEMBER 2 
Office Trades Report—Chairman, Gilbert L. Dake, Sol- 
dan High School, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Fripay ForENooN, DECEMBER 3 
Questions for the Office Manager—Chairman, Professor 
Paul S. Lomax, New York University, New York. 
SATURDAY FoRENOON, DECEMBER 4 
Questions for the Merchants—Chairman, Professor Lu- 


cinda W. Prince, Director of the Prince School, Sim- 
mons College, Boston, Mass. 





A JOINT MEETING ON VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 
By the 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
and the 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
Thursday Forenoon, December 2nd 
Louis XVI Room, Brown Hotel 


Chairman, L. H. Dennis, Deputy State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
General Topic: Developing Comprehensive Services in Edu- 

cational and Vocational Guidance 
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1. An Adequate Provisicn for Educational and Vocational 
Guidance: 
(a) In a Junior High School 
John F. Friese, Director of Industrial Education and 
Guidance, St. Cloud, Minn. 
(b) In a Continuation School 
R. H. Rodgers, Chief of Division of Vocational 
Teacher Training and Research, Vocational School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
(c) In a College or University 
Iva L. Peters, Professor of Economics and Guidance, 
Syracuse University. 
2. A Comprehensive Program for Guidance Activities: 
(a) In a Progressive School System 
Wm. T. Bawden, Associate Superintendent of 
Schools, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
(b) In a State System of Education 
H. L. Holbrook, State Chairman of Vocational 
Guidance, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
3. Summary of Discussion 
A. H. Edgerton, Chairman of Vocational Education and 
Guidance, University of Wisconsin. 


Note: Each speaker on this program will be allowed not to 
exceed twenty minutes. 





A JOINT MEETING ON VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 
By the 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
and the 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


Friday Forenoon, December 3rd 
Louis XVI Room, Brown Hotel 


Chairman, A. H. Edgerton, University of Wisconsin 


General Topic: Administering Trustworthy Techniques in 
Educational and Vocational Guidance. 


1. How to Test Pupils’ Abilities and Interests in Various 

Ways: 

(a) Through Exploratory Experiences Inside and Out- 
side of School, Clyde A. Bowman, Stout Institute, 
Menomonie, Wisconsin. 

(b) By Means of Intelligence and Aptitude Tests 
W. Carson Ryan, Jr., President, National Vocational 
Guidance Association, Swarthmore College. 


2. How to Conduct Studies about Occupational Opportuni- 
ties: 
(a) In a Small Community 
Charles A. Wardner, Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion and Guidance, Jackson, Michigan. 
(b) In a Large City System 
Mary P. Corre, Director of Occupational Research 
Division, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
3. How to Respect Individual Differences of Pupils: 
(a) By Using Case Studies for Guidance 
O. H. Day, Director of Vocational Education, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
(b) By Wise Placement and Followup 
Mary Stewart, Director of U. S. Junior Employ- 
ment Service, Washington, D. C. 
4. Summary of Discussion 
Harry D. Kitson, Professor of Education, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
Note: Each speaker on this program will be allowed not to 
exceed twenty minutes. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
SECTIONAL MEETING 
of the 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Saturday Forenoon, December 4th 
Louis XVI Room, Brown Hotel 


Chairman, W. Carson Ryan, Jr., Swarthmore College 

General Topic: Determining Appropriate Methods of Guid- 

ance Through Constructive Research. 

1. The Investigation and Research Projects being Sponsored 
by the Vocational Guidance Committee of the American 
Vocational Association. 

A. H. Edgerton, Chairman of the Committee, University 
of Wisconsin. 

2. Tentative Standards for Judging a Comprehensive Guid- 
ance Plan. 

George E. Myers, Professor of Vocational Education, 
University of Michigan. 

3. Some Problems of Vocational Adjustment 
Harry D. Kitson, Professor of Education, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

4. Summary of Discussion 
L. H. Dennis, Deputy State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Note: Each speaker on this program will be allowed not to 

exceed twenty-five minutes. 





CIVILIAN VOCATIONAL REHABILI- 
TATION SECTION 


General Session 


Thursday Morning, December 2, 1926 
Louisville Public Library 


(Twenty minutes allotted to each speaker) 

1. The Duties of State Supervisors of Rehabilitation 
Terry C. Foster, Supervisor of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, State of Alabama. 

General Discussion—10 minutes. 

2. Principles of Vocational Rehabilitation 
W. F. Faulkes, Supervisor of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, State of Wisconsin. 

General Discussion—10 minutes. 

3. Phases of Vocational Rehabilitation 
D. M. Blankenship, Supervisor of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, State of Virginia. 

General Discussion—10 minutes. 
4. Selling the Public Its Responsibility in Vocational Re- 
habilitation 
H. L. Staunton, Supervisor of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, State of North Carolina. 
General Discussion—10 minutes. 
Chairman—C. B. Gwyn, State Supervisor of Civilian Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, State of Indiana. 
Chairman of Standing Committee of American Voca- 
tional Association. 


Friday Morning, December 3, 1926 
Louisville Public Library 
1. State Programs for Rehabilitation (points common and 


uncommon to the several states co-operating). 
Discussions. 


2. State and Federal Policies of Administration, Methods 
and Case Procedure. 
Discussions. 
Chairman—John A. Kratz, Chief, Civilian Rehabilitation 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
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Saturday Morning, December 4, 1926 
Louisville Public Library 
i. Review of Determination of Objective, Training Meth- 
ods, Including Supervision and Followup. 
Discussions. 
2, Discussion of Late Surveys Helpful in Employment, 
Training or Placement. 
Discussions 
3. Cooperation and Publicity. 
Chairman—Miss Tracey Copp, Division of Civilian Reha- 
bilitation, Federal Board for Vocational Rehabilitation. 





AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION PRO- 
GRAM OF AMERICAN VOCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION 


To Be Rendered at Louisville, Kentucky, on December 2, 
3, 4, 1926 


Thursday, December 2 
Leathers Room, Seelbach Hotel 


*Committee Reports on: 

1. The Necessity for a Ten-Year Program of Agricultural 
Education in a State: 

J. A. Linke, Federal Board, Chairman; J. B. Boyd, Mis- 
souri; H. H. Gibson, Oregon; J. E. Hill, Illinois; E. 
E. Gallup, Michigan. 

2., How a Department of Vocational Education in Agricul- 
ture Should Function in a Community: 

John F. Case, Editor, “Missouri Ruralist.” 

3. Basis for Measuring the Efficiency of a Department of 
Vocational Education in Agriculture: 

C. E. Myers, Pennsylvania, Chairman; W. S. Newman, 
Virginia; R. J. Werner, California; W. H. Lancelot, 
Iowa; Sherman Dickinson, Missouri; J. D. Blackwell, 
Maryland. 

Friday, December 3 
1. The Agricultural Situation: 
Dean Thomas P. Cooper, College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. 
2. Outstanding Developments in Agricultural Education 

During 1925-26: 

C. H. Lane, Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
3. Committee Report on: Need for and Proposed Types of 

Promotional Work in Agricultural Education: 

P. W. Chapman, Georgia, Chairman; L. R. Davies, 
Colorado; H. O. Sampson, New Jersey; E. M. Tif- 
fany, Wisconsin; R. D. Maltby, Federal Board. 


Saturday, December 4 
*Committee Reports on: 
1. Necessity and Suggestions for the Reorganization of 
Teacher Training in Agricultural Education: 
R. M. Stewart, Cornell University, Chairman; A. M. 
Field, Minnesota; G. A. Schmidt, Colorado; D. C. 
McIntosh, Texas; A. P. Williams, Federal Board. 
2. Training Teachers for Part-Time and Evening Class 
Work: 
J. T. Wheeler, Georgia, Chairman; C. R. Weisman, 
South Dakota; W. T. Spanton, Federal Board; W. F. 
Stewart, Ohio; A. V. Storm, Minnesota. 
3. The Preparation of Farm Shop Teachers: 
M. A. Sharpe, Iowa, Chairman; W. F. Hall, Pennsyl- 
vania; W. A. Ross, Wyoming; A. P. Davidson, Kan- 
sas; J. J. Brown, Texas. 


*Committee reports to be made by the chairman or a 
member of the committee selected by him. 


PROGRAM OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCA- 
TION SECTION 


Ball Room, Brown Hotel 
Thursday, December 2 


Chairman, E. M. Walsh, Educational Director of Interna- 
tional Master Painters and Decorators Educational 
Committee, New Haven, Conn. 

How a State Trade School Trains Apprentices to Become 

Real Craftsmen for the Silver Industry. 
Robert L. Coutts, Industrial Relations Manager, Inter- 
national Silver Company, Meriden, Conn. 
Discussion 
The Investment of Public Funds for Effective Vocational 
Education. 
Arthur S. Somers, Vice-President, F. L. Lavanburg 
Co., Member, Board of Education, New York City. 
Discussion. 
Friday, December 3 
Chairman, E. M. Walsh 


Remarks by the Chairman. 

Master Painter and Decorator Chairman, Apprentice 
Committee, International Association Master Paint- 
ers and Decorators, New Haven, Conn. 

The Value of Our Product to the Public Depends upon the 
Quality of Workmanship Employed to Handle and Ap- 
ply It. 

Henry Burn, President, Wallpaper Manufacturers As- 
sociation, President, Robert Graves Co., New York 
City. 

Discussion. 

Training for Craftsmanship in the Art of Painting and Dec- 
orating. 

William Wall, Master Painter and Decorator, Somer- 
ville, Mass. 

Discussion. 
Saturday, December 4 
Chairman, E. M. Walsh 

Experiences in Foreman Conference Work. 

George S. Sanders, Special Agent, Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, Washington, D. C. 

Discussion. 

Vocational Training for the Laundry Industry. 

Webster Tallant, Assistant to President, National Laun- 
dry Owners Association, LaSalle, Ill. 

Discussion. 





AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Louisville, Ky., December 2, 3, 4, 1926 
PROGRAM 
Part-time or Continuation School Section 


Thursday, December 2, 9 A.M. 
South Alcove, Brown Hotel 


Chairman—R. L. Cooley, Director of Vocational Educa- 

tion, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

General Topic—“Guidance and Training Problems of the 
Part-time School.” 

1. The Guidance of Employed Children. Anthony M. 
Goldberger, Principal, North Continuation School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

2. Training of Employed Girls for Home Responsibilities. 
Miss Adelaide S. Baylor, Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, Washington, D. C. 
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3. Training of Employed Minors for Commercial Call- 

ings. E. W. Barnhart, Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

. Training of Employed Boys for their Future Industrial 
Vocations. William J. Regan, Principal, Central Con- 
tinuation School, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Discussion. 

Friday, December 3, 9 A. M. 


South Alcove, Brown Hotel 


Chairman—L. A. Wilson, State Department of 
Education, Albany, N. Y. - 

General Topic—‘Progress of the Continuation School Move- 
ment in the Twelve Largest American Cities.” (Fif- 
teen-minute reports.) 

. New York City—Morris Siegel, Director, Evening and 
Continuation Schools. 

. Chicago—William Bachrach, Director, Continuation 
Schools. 

. Philadelphia—Frank C. Nieweg, Asst. Director, Divi- 
sion of School Extension. 

. Detroit—John P. Ryan, Head of Boys’ Continuation 
School. 

. Cleveland—H. L. Briggs, Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion. 

. St. Louis—Speaker to be announced. 

. Boston—Speaker to be announced. 

. Baltimore—Charles Sylvester, Director of Vocational 
Education. 

. Montreal—Speaker to be announced. 

. Pittsburgh—Frank M. Leavitt, Associate Superintend- 
ent of Schools. 

. Los Angeles—Speaker to be announced. 

. San Francisco—Speaker to be announced. 

Discussion. 

Saturday, December 4, 9 A.M. 
South Alcove, Brown Hotel 


General Topic—“The Child in Industry.” 
Speakers to be announced. 





AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION ANNUAL CONVENTION 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
December 2, 3, 4, 1926 


The first annual convention of the American Vocational 
Association, to be held in Louisville, Kentucky, December 
2, 3, 4, 1926, gives promise of being an historical event. 
The Southland is enthusiastic about the convention and 
splendid preparations are being made by the City of Louis- 
ville and the State of Kentucky. 

The general sessions will be held on Thursday and Friday 
afternoons, December 2 and 3. The sectional programs will 
be held on Thursday, Friday and Saturday forenoons. The 
sections which these programs cover are agriculture, trade 
and industry, part-time classes, commerce, home economics, 
civilian rehabilitation, and vocational guidance. 

The banquet will be held on Thursday evening. The 
price per plate for this important event is $2.50. 

On Friday evening at six o’clock will be held the U. S. 
Bureau of Education dinner and meeting. The price of 
this dinner is $1.50. 

No convention fee will be charged. 

Send your membership fee immediately to the secretary of 
your State Association that is affiliated with the American 
Vocational Association. If you do not have a state affiliated 
association, then send three dollars ($3.00) for annual dues 
in the A. V. A. to Z. M. Smith, Secretary, Room 227, State 
House, Indianapolis, Indiana. Membership in the A. V. A. 
entitles you to receive all issues of the Quarterly News Bul- 
letin of the Association. 


AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 

At present the following state associations are affiliated 
with the American Vocational Association: 

Alabama, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Maine, Michigan, New Jersey Agricultural Teach- 
ers, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, South Carolina, Kansas Vo- 
cational Agriculture Association, Iowa Vocational Associa- 
tion. 

Several others have taken the preliminary steps for affili- 
ation. 





Important Notice 


The business session of the Louis- 
ville Convention will be conducted 
by House of Delegates. The House 
of Delegates will be composed of 
state directors of vocational educa- 
tion whose membership dues to the 
American Vocational Association 
have been paid for the year begin- 
ning September 1, 1926, the presi- 
dents of affiliated associations, and 
one delegate in attendance for each 
twenty affiliated members or major 
fraction thereof in any affiliated 
association. 

The membership upon which dele- 
gate allotment will be based will be 
the list of members transmitted to 
the secretary of the American Voca- 
tional Association together with a 
fee of one dollar for each member 
covering the period September 1, 
1296, to December 1, 1926, in- 
clusive. 

Every state organization is urged 
to send membership list and remit- 
tance immediately to Z. M. Smith, 
Secretary, Room 227, State House, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Delegates must be certified offi- 
cially by the state director of voca- 
tional education or by the president 
of the affiliated association for a 
given state. This certified list of del- 
egates for the House of Delegates 
must be filed with the secretary of 
the A. V. A. in Room 431, The 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, before five 
o’clock Thursday afternoon, Decem- 
ber 2, 1926. 
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REDUCED RATES 


One and One-half Fare 


The Railroad Trunk Lines of the United States have granted a 
fare of one and one-half on the certificate plan. This rate will 
apply only in case 250 or more of those in attendance present 


certificates secured at the time of the purchase of tickets at the ~~ 
starting point. 


Do not fail to secure from the agent at your starting point the 
required certificate. Ask him about it today. Do not wait until 
the day your start to Louisville. 


Turn in your ticket at the registration desk immediately 
upon your arrival at Louisville. You can not purchase ticket at 
reduced rate for return trip, if your certificate is not properly 
validated at the Convention. 


Do not fail to secure certificate, because unless 250 certifi- 
cates or more are validated no one can secure reduced fare for 
the return trip. 
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LEADING LOUISVILLE HOTELS 


Location—Rates—Capacity 
Compiled by 
LOUISVILLE CONVENTION AND PUBLICITY LEAGUE 
The Brown Hotel will be Headquarters for the A. V. A. Convention 


BROWN HOTEL—700 Rooms. Fourth and Broadway. 
PINS GONG RG 
Double room ; 5.00- 9.00 
Suite, parlor and bedroom, $12.00 and $15.00 

All rooms with bath. 


SEELBACH HOTEL—425 Rooms. Fourth and Walnut 

Streets. 

Baneee ©0026 Hat 

Double room, no bath 

Single room, with bath 

Double room, with bath ‘ : 

Suite, sitting room, bedroom and bath for 1 or 2 
persons, $7.50-15.00. 


KENTUCKY HOTEL—450 Rooms. Fifth and Walnut 
Streets. 
Single room 
Double room 
Double room, twin beds .00- 
Suite, parlor and bedroom, $12.00 and $15.00. 
All rooms with bath. 


HOTEL HENRY WATTERSON—300 Rooms. Walnut 
near Fourth Street. 
Single room, no bath 
Single room, with bath 
Double room, with bath 


TYLER HOTEL—250 Rooms. Third and Jefferson Streets. 


Single room, with bath $2.50-$5.00 
Double room, with bath 4.50- 6.00 


ELKS HOTEL—200 Rooms. Third and Chestnut Streets. 
Single room, no bath $2.00 
Double room, no bath 3.50 
Single room, with bath. 2.50 up 
Double room, with bath 


LOUISVILLE HOTEL—225 Rooms. 
Streets. 
Single room, no bath 
Double room, no bath 
Single room, with bath . 2.00 up 
Double room, with bath - - 4.00 up 
Suites, $5.00-$15.00. 
KOSAIR HOTEL—155 Rooms. Broadway near Brook 
Street. 
Single room, no bath... $2.00 


Single room, with bath....____-_»____ 2.50- $3.50 
Double room, with bath 


-$2.50-$3.00 





$3.00-$7.00 














Sixth and Main 


$1.50-$2.50 


PLAZA HOTEL—150 Rooms. 409-417 South Fifth Street. 
Single room, no bath $1.50 
Double room, no bath... 2.50 
Single room, with bath . 2,00-$3.50 
Double room, with bath...» 3.50 sup 


KENTON HO:sEL—100 Rooms. Walnut near Fourth 
Street. 
Single tooth, 10 ‘batt 
Double room, no bath 
Single room, with bath...» 2.50- 4.00 
Double room, with bath 5.00- 7.00 


VICTORIA HOTEL—100 Rooms. Tenth and Broadway. 
Single room, no bath $2.00 
Double room, no bath. 
Single room, with bath 
Double room, with bath 


HERMITAGE HOTEL—5S50 Rooms. 543-545 South Fifth 
Street. 
Single room, no bath 
Double room, no bath 
Single room, with bath 
Double room, with bath 


BERKELEY HOTEL—S0 Rooms. 658 S. Fourth Street. 
Single room, no bath $2.00 
Double room, no bath 2.50 
Single room, with bath 2.50 up 
Double room, with bath 


CORTLANDT HOTEL—50 Rooms. 942 South Fourth 
Street. (Apartment Hotel.) 
Single room, no bath $1.50 
Double room, no bath 2.50 
Single room, with bath 2.50 up 
Double room, with bath 


ARGONNE HOTEL—50 Rooms (Men only). First and 
Chestnut Streets. 
Single room, no bath — mame 
Single room, with bath as ire oe 
Double room, with bath _ 4.00 
Suite of two bedrooms, ‘sitting | room and bath, 
$5.00. 
CHESTERFIED APARTMENTS—S50 Rooms. Fifth and 
Broadway. (Men only.) 
Single room, 16 Nach 2 
Double room, no bath 
Single room, with bath 
Double room, with bath 


$1.75-$4.00 











$1.50 up 
.. 2.50 up 























Reservations should be made several weeks before the Convention 


The above list has been compiled from statements provided by the management of each hotel. It 
includes all of the larger and most centrally located hotels of Louisville. There are many other smaller 
hotels and a number of modern apartment houses which will accommodate transient guests. For any fur- 
ther information about any hotel or for hotel guarantees for convention purposes address 


LOUISVILLE CONVENTION AND PUBLICITY LEAGUE 


570-572 Starks Bldg. 


Louisville, Kentucky 


HARRY G. EVANS, Secretary and Managing Director 


SPECIAL NOTICE—AIll requests for arrangements for special functions, breakfasts, luncheons, etc., 
should be addressed to Byron W. Hartley, Superintendent of Schools, Louisville, Kentucky. 
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SPECIAL MESSAGE FROM LOUIS- 
VILLE, KENTUCKY, AND THE 
SOUTHLAND 


W. S. Taytor, Chairman Convention Committee 

Kentucky and the South are deeply interested in the com- 
ing meeting of the American Vocational Association in 
Louisville December 2, 3, 4. Never before were the people 
in education in Kentucky so vitally interested in any pro- 
gram as they are in the sessions of the American Vocational 
Association in December. The Department of Superintend- 
ence of the Kentucky Education Association has so planned 
iis meeting this year that it will be in session in Louisville 
just prior to the opening of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation. Practically every superintendent of schools in Ken- 
tucky will be in Louisville at that time, and expect to at- 
tend the sessions of the American Vocational Association. 
These men are interested in getting the messages that the 
leaders in vocational education will bring to the workers in 
the fields of vocational and general education alike. They 
are interested in getting the help that will come from the 
programs. They are interested in building in Kentucky a 
stronger vocational program. This same spirit of interest ex- 
ists in every state South of the Mason and Dixon line. The 
South feels this year that the American Vocational Associa- 
tion is trying to bring to its people a helpful message and a 
new spirit. 

Louisville, Kentucky, and the Southland are looking to- 
ward the largest and best meeting in the history of either 
of the organizations that have amalgamated to bring into 
existence this one great national body. We believe that the 
people from all over the United States are coming in great 
numbers to help to make this first meeting of the American 
Vocational Association the biggest and the best that it can 
possibly be made. 


SIGHTSEEING IN KENTUCKY 


Mammoth Cave. Have you seen Mammoth Cave, the 
most remarkable cavern in all the world? The Mammoth 
Cave is within a two-hour ride of Louisville, the place of 
the next meeting of our Association. The Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad is planning an excursion to take all those 
people who are interested in seeing these beautiful subter- 
ranean caverns to the Cave, arriving Saturday afternoon, 
December 4, returning Sunday, December 5. 

Lincoln Memorial. Perhaps of as much interest as the 
Mammoth Cave of Kentucky is the Lincoln Memorial, that 
beautiful stone edifice in which is inclosed the log cabin in 
which Abraham Lincoln was born. This building is within 
a three-hour motor ride of Louisville. An excursion is be- 
ing planned for all those who desire to visit this shrine to 
make the trip either on Saturday afternoon or on Sunday, 
December 5. 

My Old Kentucky Home. On the way to the birthplace 
of Abraham Lincoln may also be seen My Old Kentucky 
Home, the building in which Charles Stephen Foster wrote 
“My Old Kentucky Home.” In this old building may be 
found some of the very lovely antique furniture that is so 
highly prized in the Southland. The trip to My Old Ken- 
tucky Home and the Lincoln Shrine carries the visitor 
through some of the most beautiful farm lands of central 
Kentucky. It is a trip greatly worth seeing, and one all 
those who take will greatly enjoy. 

Lexington and the Blue Grass. For those who are inter- 
ested in good horses, an excursion will be planned to Lex- 
ington, the heart of the Blue Grass, where may be seen some 
of the most famous horses ever bred. Man O’ War, perhaps 
the greatest of horses living today, is only a fifteen min- 
utes ride out of Lexington. Other famous horses may be 
seen on the beautiful stock farms that lie in the immediate 
Vicinity of Lexington. 

Dix River Dam. Still another trip that may prove fully 
as interesting as those mentioned above may be made to Dix 
River Dam and Kentucky River Gorge, if there are those 
who are interested in engineering feats. This monument of 


concrete holds a wall of water 270 feet high. The lake back 
of this dam extends more than tlirty-six miles up Dix River, 
one of the most beautiful streams of Kentucky. Those who 
have not seen this marvelous engineering feat, and are inter- 
ested in hydro-electric development, should make a point of 
seeing this before they return to their homes. 

Cherokee Park. For those who cannot spare the necessary 
time for the other trips, a drive through Cherokee Park of 
Louisville will afford the visitor in Louisville as great a 
pleasure as can be provided for him. There are few places 
in the world where the landscaping is better, where nature 
is more rugged, and the scenery more beautiful than Louis- 
ville’s Cherokee Park. 

The committee on tours is bending every effort to pro- 
vide the kind of tours the visitors will enjoy. 





CONCERNING THE EXHIBITS 
L. W. Wautstrom, Manager of Exhibits 


A meeting devoted to vocational education would not be 
complete without the exhibit devoted to the latest in tools, 
books and supplies for this rapidly expanding field of edu- 
cation. There is something about the polished surface of a 
tool or the pages of a new book which attracts the eye of 
the enthusiastic teacher. And when this impression is 
coupled with the genial personality of the representative 
who is ready and willing to explain all the good points of 
the article displayed the exhibit becomes truly educational 
in character. 

The exhibits of our association are unique. The represen- 
tatives of the various firms who have been sending displays 
from year to year look upon the convention, not as a place 
to do a land-office business and pile up orders, but as a 
place to study the conditions surrounding vocational edu- 
cation in its various forms with a view to filling the needs 
to the best of their ability. The opportunity afforded of 
meeting the leaders in each field of vocational education, as 
well as the teachers who are “on the job,” teaching the vari- 
ous subjects, is a highly prized opportunity to the firm that 
is constantly striving to improve its product and its service. 
Many valuable suggestions have been the result of an in- 
formal conference in an exhibit booth between a commercial 
man and a teacher or supervisor. This spirit has been de- 
veloped and fostered by “The Ship,” the organization which 
the commercial men themselves have organized. 

There are many of the members of the association who 
come to the convention year after year and who would not 
consider their visit complete without giving the exhibits 
their careful study. Just the other day an instance came to 
my attention in which a supervisor and a manufacturer got 
together at one of the exhibits and discussed the product. 
Certain improvements were suggested. The suggestions were 
accepted, a slight change was made in a pattern and the re— 
sult was an improved device for the shop at no advance im 
costs over the old. Here is an instance where the schools and 
the manufacturer both profited. This is but one instance of 
results that develop after nearly every convention. 

Then there are the demonstrations which many of the ex- 
hibitors are now introducing as a part of their display. To 
see how a tool or a machine actually works is a valuable 
part of the exhibit. Many of us are “motor-minded” and 
must feel and handle an object in order to learn all about 
it. The catalog will not give us all the facts. The exhibits 
give us this opportunity. This time spent in making the 
rounds of the booths is time well spent. Minutes invested im 
this way save hours in time and dollars in money in the 
future, when it becomes necessary to make budgets, write 
specifications and execute purchase orders. The immediate 
value may not be apparent, but it is an investment of time 
which will pay big dividends in the future. 

The exhibit at the Brown Hotel is well arranged for the 
convenience of the exhibitors and the visitors. It is com- 
pact, with ample aisle space and generous sized booths. Om 
Friday afternoon definite time is to be set aside from the 
program for special visits to the exhibits. Every one should 
plan to take advantage of this opportunity. 
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THE AMERICAN VOI 


Is Setting Up High Standards in Pad Ac 


THE AMERICAN VO(l( 


Is the Only National Organization that is De 


BECOME AEM 


Membership Year Extends from Sepi 
Quarterly News Bullefht to” 
State Organizations May Affiliate Menip th: 


Write Your State Director of Vocational Educatiomnforr 


Every State in the Union Should Hav@0rg 


The following State (ation 
Alabama, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Indiana, Iowa, 
igan, New Jersey Agricultural Teac 


Send direct membership dues ($3.00) to Z. M. Smith, 


AMERICAN VOCATIONA§ 


at Louisville, Kent 


The Brown Hotel Will Be Headquarters 
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AEMBER NOW 


spit 1 to August 31 Direct Membership $3.00 
llefht to Each Member Gratis 
lemip through an Affiliated Organization is $1.00 


iomnformation About Affiliated Organization in Your State 


v@Organization Affiliated with the A. V. A. 


» (Rations are now affiliated: 
a, Vocational Agriculture Teachers, Kentucky, Maine, Mich- 
ach#hio, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Texas. 


., S#y, A. V. A., Room 227, State House, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Athe 


entecember 2, 3, 4, 1926 


Write for Reservation Immediately 
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CONVENTION SERVICE 


At the Cleveland and Des Moines meetings last year, the 
Executive Committee of the American Vocational Associa- 
tion made provision for a convention service. This service 
has proved to be worth while and effective. Members of 
the Executive Committee have given their time generously 
to this valuable service as evidenced by the following sched- 
ules of addresses: 





Epwin A. LE, President 


February 23, 1926—Appeared, upon invitation, before joint 

Congressional Committee at Washington to register the 

opinion of the American Vocational Association relative 

to the Sterling-Towner Bill. 

March 18, 19, 20, 1926—Attended annual convention of the 

Vocational Educational Association of the Middle West 

at Des Moines, appearing on the program three times. 

April 9, 1926—Spoke before the vocational education section 
of the annual conference on educational measurements of 
Ohio State University. 

April 22, 1926—Spoke before Syracuse meeting of the East- 
ern Arts Association. 

May 15, 1926—Addressed the final meeting for 1925-2926 
of the School Crafts Club of New York City. 

May 21, 1926—Addressed the National League of Nursing 
Education at Atlantic City on “Trends in Professional 
Education.” 

August 9, 10, 1926—Addressed annual conference on Trade 
and Industrial Education at Huntington Lake, California, 
at which meeting the California Vocational Association 
was formed. 

August 24, 25, 26, 1926—Delivered three addresses before 
the Four State Vocational Conference held in West Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania, which conference was participated in 
by representatives from New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, and Delaware. 

October 4, 1926—Speaker at first meeting of Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia High School Teachers Association on vocational 

education topic. 

October 5, 1926—Speaker at annual meeting of the Junior 
Employment Division of the Board of Education, Long 

Beach, California. 

October 21, 22, 1926—Four addresses before the Indiana 

State Teachers Association. 


(High school commencement and other local appearances 
not included.) 





Wit S. Taytor 


1. Attended the meeting in Des Moines and gave ad- 
dress before the agricultural teachers on standards for pro- 
ject instruction. 

2. Attended conference in Washington working on ad- 
vanced professional courses in vocational education. 

3. Conference in Ithaca, New York, on advanced profes- 
sional courses in agricultural education. 

4. Gave three addresses to vocational students, Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 

5. Addressed the students of the Western Teachers Col- 
lege and Normal School, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 

6. Assisted in the organization of a Kentucky Vocational 
Association and gave short talk on objectives in vocational 
education to this group. 

7. Addressed the agricultural teachers of Kentucky on the 
American Vocational Association, its aims and objectives. 
8. Addressed the Four-States vocational conference, 
Westchester, Pennsylvania, on contributions of vocational 
education to general education and on training teachers for 
part-time education in agriculture. 

9. Spoke to a class in modern educational problems at the 
University of Kentucky on desirable objectives in vocational 
education. 


L. H. Dennis 


December, 1925—Pennsylvania Society for Vocational Edu- 
cation, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 





February, 1926—Department of Superintendents, N. E. A., 
Washington, D. C. 

March, 1926—Lehigh Valley Arts Association, Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania. ; 
March, 1926—Vocational Education Association of Mid- 
West, Des Moines, Iowa. ; 
May, 1926—New Jersey Arts Association, New Brunswick, 

New Jersey. 

June, 1926—Vocational luncheon, American Type Founders 
Plant, Jersey City. 

July, 1926—State Vocational Conference, Manhattan, Kan- 
sas. 

August, 1926—Four State Vocational Conference (Delaware, 
Maryland, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania), Westchester, 
Pennsylvania. : 
At all of these meetings the American Vocational Associ- 

ation was mentioned and its work promoted. 





Wiu1aM J. Bocan 


During the summer, gave two courses on vocational edu- 
cation in the University of California, Berkeley, California. 





Wy ie B. McNEAL 


Addressed a state meeting of the Home Economics teach- 
ers of Michigan. 





R. L. CooLey 


Two addresses at Birmingham, Alabama, under the aus- 
pices of the American Trades Organization and the Alabama 
Teachers’ Association. : ; 

During the summer, gave two courses at Columbia Uni- 
versity on Part-Time Schools. ; 

Addressed the summer schools at Oswego and Middle- 
town, New York. ae 

Gave address at the summer session of the University of 
Pittsburgh and at the N. E. A. in Philadelphia. e 

Gave addresses frequently in Wisconsin promoting the 
cause of “The Part-Time School as Adult Education.” 





Lewis GUSTAFSON 


Was president of the Vocational Educational Association 
of the Middle West and as such presided over the Des 
Moines Convention in March where the Mid-West Associa- 
tion voted unanimously to join the American Vocational 
Association, thereby completing the amalgamation of the 
Mid-West Association and the National Society. 

As president of the Mid-West Association, spoke at the 
luncheon meeting at Ames, Iowa. : 

Attended the Annual State-Wide Vocational Teachers 
Conference at the Kansas State Teachers College at Pitts- 
burgh in July. Made several addresses and took part in 
conference discussions. . . 

In February, at the request of the Missouri State Penal 
Board, made a survey of the State Reformatory for Boys 
at Boonville, the State Industrial Home for Girls at Chilli- 
cothe, and the State Industrial Home for Negro Girls at 
Tipton, with a view to reorganizing the vocational instruc- 
tion in these institutions. 

Served as associate editor and regular contributor to the 
Industrial Education Magazine throughout the year. 





F. J. TRINDER 


Addresses before the Four-States Conference at Westches- 
ter, Pennsylvania, and numerous addresses in Connecticut. 





AFFILIATED STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


The cause of Vocational Education in this country will be 
stabilized and greatly strengthened if there is in existence in 
each state at least one state-wide organization representative 
of all of the vocational education interests of the state. As 
teachers, supervisors and administrators of vocational edu- 
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cation, we must realize that it is absolutely essential to be 
united in our efforts to promote the cause of vocational edu- 
cation. Not only must we have a strong national organiza- 
tion which has the hearty support of all vocatioual groups 
throughout the entire country, but we must have within 
each state a strong, well-knit organization that is in a posi- 
tion to function effectively in strengthening the state pro- 
gram for vocational education. 

The American Vocational Association, in planning for a 
system of Affiliated Associations, had very definitely in 
mind the building of strong, effective forces within the 
states. In those states where State Associations for Voca- 
tional Education have been formed and affiliated with the 
American Vocational Association there has been created a 
force of inestimable value to the vocational education move- 
ment. 

What is an Affiliated Association? It is an organization 
of individuals engaged in, or interested in vocational educa- 
tion, who are united in an organization whose chief purpose 
is the promotion of the cause of vocational education. This 
organization is definitely and actively affiliated with the 
American Vocational Association by means of a member- 
ship fee plan which decreases the cost for joining the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association and at the same time builds up 
financial support for the local State Association. To be spe- 
cific, it costs $3.00 for individual membership in the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association. Most affiliated associations 
charge a membership fee of only $2.00 and this fee gives 
membership in both the local State Association and the 
American Vocational Association, $1.00 of this amount going 
into the treasury of the State Association and the other 
$1.00 into the American Vocational Association treasury. 


Branch Associations 


Branch Associations within a state may affiliate with the 
American Vocational Association. In states that have a 
state-wide organization affiliated with the American Voca- 
tional Association, branch organizations will apply through 
such state organization for affiliation with the American 
Vocational Association. In states that have no affiliated 
state-wide organization, branch associations may apply di- 
rect to the American Vocational Association for affiliation. 


Plan of Procedure to Be followed by State 
and Branch Associations in Making 
Application for Affiliating with the 
American Vocational Association 


A—PURPOSES 

1. To encourage a greater interest in the national voca- 
tional education movement through membership in the 
American Vocational Association. 

2. To stimulate interest in state and local vocational edu- 
cation movements by encouraging state and branch organ- 
izations. 

3. To insure equitable representation of all sections in the 
House of Delegates, the Association’s governing body. 


B—ORGANIZATIONS APPROVED 
FOR AFFILIATION 


1. State Associations. Any group of twenty or more per- 
sons interested in vocational education and organized under 
a constitution in harmony with the constitution of the 
American Vocational Association. 

2. Branch Associations. A local association with a mem- 
bership of twenty or more persons may be recognized as 
an affiliated organization, provided that if there is a gen- 
eral organization in the state, recommendation for recogni- 
tion is made through the state organization. 


C—PROCEDURE OF AFFILIATION 


1. State Associations. Any state association with twenty 
or more members is eligible for membership in the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association, application for which must be 
made by the Secretary of the state association to the Secre- 
tary of the American Vocational Association. There should 
be submitted with the application: 


a. A copy of the constitution of the organization making 

application. 

b. A roster of officers for the current year. 

c. A check for the amount of annual dues as hereinafter 

prescribed. 

The affiliation procedure shall be completed when thi 
foregoing conditions have been met and the application has 
been approved: by the President of the American Vocational 
Association. 

2. Branch Associations. A local organization, other than 
one state-wide in scope, with a membership of twenty or 
more persons and operating under a constitution, is eligible 
to membership as a branch organization. In a state in which 
there is an affiliated state association, the branch association 
shall affiliate through the state association. The steps to 
be taken in affiliation are identical with those outlined for 
state organizations except that application for affiliation by 
a branch association is made to the state affiliated associa 
tion and is considered for approval by the American Vo- 
cational Association on recommendation of the state organ- 


ization. 
D—ANNUAL DUES 


The annual membership dues of affiliated associations is 
one dollar for each member. Membership dues are paid to 
the Secretary of the affiliated organization, who forwards 
same to the Secretary of the American Vocational Associa- 
tion between September 1 and the date of the annual con- 
vention. 

The membership year in the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation is from September 1 to August 31, inclusive, regard- 
less of when the annual dues are paid. 


E—REPRESENTATION IN THE HOUSE OF 
DELEGATES 
Affiliated associations are entitled to representation on 
the basis of one delegate for each twenty members and an 
additional delegate for a major fraction thereof. 





CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN 
VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


I. Name 


The name of this organization shall be “American Voca- 
tional Association.” 


II. Objects 


The objects of this Association shall be: 

(a) To assume and maintain active national leadership 
in the promotion of vocational education. 

(b) To render service to state or local communities in 
stabilizing and promoting Vocational Education. 

(c) To provide a national open forum for the discus- 
sion of all questions involved in Vocational Edu- 
cation. 

(d) To unite all the vocational education interests of 
the country through membership representative of 
the entire country. 


III. Membership 


All persons interested in vocational Education shall be 
eligible to membership. 

Applications for membership shall be filed with the Secre- 
tary. Membership shall begin with payment of dues. There 
shall be five classes of membership, as follows: 

Affiliated membership—all members of affiliated 

societies; dues -.... 

Direct membership—All ‘those who pay annual dues 

, Rania Seo es men Ree eee 3.00 

Contributing membership—All those who pay an- 

nual dues of... <seating. NOHO 
*Sustaining membership—All ‘those who pay ‘annual 

oi SE iaeeanatetie 25.00 
Endowment (Life) membership—All those who pay 

at any one time... 100.00 
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(1) Twenty-five cents ($0.25) of the above amounts shall 
in each case be annually applied to the payment of one 
subscription to the News-BuLLETIN of the Association. 

*Trade or similar organizations are eligible for sustaining 
memberships. 

The membership year shall extend from September Ist of 
ne year until August 31st of the following year, regardless 
of the time when dues are paid. 


IV. Officers 


Officers--The officers of the Association shall be a Presi- 
lent, six Vice-Presidents, one representative of each of the 
ollowing types of vocational education: agricultural edu- 
‘ation, commercial education, home economics education, 
ndustrial education, part-time schools and civilian voca- 
tional rehabilitation, a Treasurer and a Secretary. These 
fficers, with the exception of the Secretary, shall consti- 
tute the Executive Committee. The President and the Treas- 
urer shall be elected by the House of Delegates for one year 
at the annual business meeting. 

Two Vice-Presidents shall be elected annually by the 
House of Delegates to serve three years. On the adoption of 
this constitution, the procedure shall be as follows: two for 
one year, two for two years, and two for three years. The 
retiring President shall automatically become a member at 
large of the Executive Committee to serve for one year or 
until succeeded by the next retiring President. 


V. House of Delegates 


(a) House of Delegates—The business of the association 
shall be transacted by a House of Delegates except as 
otherwise provided in this constitution. The meetings 
of the House of Delegates shall be open meetings. All 
members of the Association in good standing shall have 
the privilege of the floor at all sessions of the House of 
Delegates. 
(b) The House of Delegates shall be composed as follows: 
(1) State Directors of Vocational Education (one from 
each state). 

(2) Presidents of affiliated associations. 

(3) One delegate for each twenty affiliated members or 
major fraction thereof in any affiliated association. 

(c) The privilege of voting shall be restricted to the mem- 
bers of the House of Delegates. 

(d) Only members in good standing may serve as members 

bers of the House of Delegates. 

(e) The House of Delegates shall meet at the time and place 
of holding the annual convention of the association. 


VI. Affiliated Associations 


Affiliated Associations and Branches—Organizations of 
persons engaged or otherwise interested in Vocational Edu- 
cation may be affiliated with the Association under arrange- 
ments to be made by the Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciation, and of the association applying for affiliation. Af- 
filiated associations shall pay into the treasury of the Na- 
— Association for each of their members an annual due 
of $1.00. 


VII. Duties of the Officers and the Executive 
Committee 


The President, or in his absence, a Vice-President, desig- 
nated by him, or upon his failure to do so by the Execu- 
tive Committee, shall preside at all meetings of the Associa- 
tion and of the Executive Committee and shall perform the 
duties usually devolving upon a presiding officer. 

The Secretary shall keep a full and-accurate record of the 
proceedings of the general meetings of the Association and 
all meetings of the Executive Committee. He shall keep ac- 
curate membership records. He shall conduct such cor- 
respondence and fulfill such other duties as the Executive 
Committee shall assign. 

The Treasurer shall receive, and, under the direction of 
the Executive Committee, shall hold in safe keeping, all 
moneys paid to the Association, and shall expend the same 
only upon the order of said committee. The Treasurer shall 


~ 





keep an exact account of his receipts and expenditures, with 
vouchers for the latter, which account he shall render to the 
Executive Committee when requested. No bills or accounts 
shall be authorized for payment by the Executive Commit- 
tee unless detailed vouchers are presented for the same. 
The Executive Committee shall constitute the administra- 
tive body of the American Vocational Association, and 
among its duties shall have direction and charge of confer- 
ences and conventions and of all publications. The Execu- 
tive Committee shall appoint the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion, and shall determine his compensation. It shall be the 
duty of the Executive Committee to provide for the safe- 
keeping and investment of all funds of the Association. 


VIII. Committees 
(a) Standing Committees of five members each shall be ap- 
pointed by the Executive Committee as follows: 
Committee on Agricultural Education. 
Committee on Commercial Education. 
Committee on Home Economics Education. 
Committee on Part-Time Education. 
Committee on Rehabilitation. 
Committee on Vocational Guidance. 
Committee on Industrial Education. 
Other standing committees from time to time may be 
created by the action of the Executive Committee. The 
membership of the standing committees shall be named 
by the Executive Committee. 
(b) Special committees shall be appointed by the Executive 
Committee as follows: 
A Nominating Committee of twelve members, two for 
each of the following types of vocational education: 
Agricultural, Commercial, Home Economics, Indus- 
trial, Part-Time and Rehabilitation, to present at the 
annual business meeting a list of nominations for the 
offices of the Association falling vacant at that time. 
Additional nominations may be made from the floor 
by members of the House of Delegates. 
(c) A Resolutions Committee of seven members, to report 
at the annual meeting of the House of Delegates. 

An Auditing Committee of three shall be appointed to 
audit the accounts of the Association for the fiscal year. 
This Committee shall report at the annual business meeting. 

A Program Committee of ten when the place for the an- 
nual convention is chosen. 

A Committee on Publications of five members to work 
under the direction of the Executive Committee. 

Other special committees may be appointed from time to 
time by the Executive Committee as the necessity for them 


arises. 
IX. Meetings 


The annual convention of the Association shall he held at 
such time and place as the Executive Committee shall decide. 
The Executive Committee may at its discretion fix a con- 
vention fee to be paid by all persons attending the regular 
sessions of the convention. 

The Executive Committee shall meet at the call of the 
President, or at the written request of five members of the 
committee. 

Members of the Executive Committee shall be reimbursed 
for necessary expenses incurred while attending Executive 
Committee meetings. 


X. Amendments 
This Constitution may be amended as follows: 

1. The proposed amendment shall be submitted in writing 
to the House of Delegates at a regular meeting of the 
same. 

2. If passed by the House of Delegates by a two-thirds 
vote, the proposed amendment shall be submitted by the 
Secretary, through the mails, within thirty (30) days, to 
all paid-up members of the Association for their vote. 

3. At the end of sixty (60) days from the date of passage 
by the House of Delegates, the returns of the member- 
ship vote shall be tabulated, and if approved by a ma- 
jority of the members so voting, the amendment shall 
then become effective. 
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RESEARCH DIVISION 


FIVE YEARS OF CIVILIAN REHABILITATION 
IN NEBRASKA STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 


(J. R. JEWELL) 


From the beginning of program in Nebraska of Civilian Rehabilitation for Disabled Persons, an inter 
ested public has been asking: Where do disabilities occur? What kind of physical disabilities predominate: 
From what lines of endeavor do most disabled persons come? To what lines of work do disabled persons 


whom you re-establish, return? 


For an analysis of origin and nature of disabilities and of previous occupations held by persons thrown 
out of employment by physical handicaps we have included the complete registration. 








(1) Origin of Disability 


No.of Percentage 
Cases _ of Total 





Employment accident *_. =. 169 31.47 
Public accident * 7 es. gs 22.9 
Disease ieee 41.7 
Congenital , 21 3.93 

537 100% 


*Please note that Employment and Public accident cause 
54% of our disabilities. 
(3) Classification of Previous Occupations 


No.of Percentage 
Cases of Total 





Common Labor ; : iad 14.7 
PERRIER 11.45 
Trades and manufacturing...» 87 16.10 
Domestic and Personal... ORs ee 7.26 
Clerical : EE nee | rp 
Transportation : eee ee 5.02 
Professional SE Se ne ROI Sees 38 7.07 
a een | 30.9 

537 100% 


**Interesting to note that agriculture produced almost as 
many disabled as either common labor or all combined 
trades and manufacturing industries, yet employers of farm 
labor do not come under the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
in Nebraska. 


***Not hazardous as figures appear as most of these come 
from disease conditions in early life and are school children 
when reported to us. 


(2) Nature of Disability 


No.of Percentag: 
Cases of Total 








Hands and arms ** 104 19.37 
Legs ** 212 39.5 
Arm and Leg ** __. 10 1.86 
Multiple : 2 ae 4.66 
Vision La 5.03 
Hearing pt ge ghd eee 33 6.10 
Miscellaneous _. Ls plats oe Oe 23.48 
537 100% 


**More than 60% of disability effect hands, arms or legs. 


(4) Classification of Rehabilitation Occupations 


No.of Percentage 
Cases. of Total 





Common Labor . Sees 31 13.2 
Agriculture ee Eee See 30 12.7 
Trades and manufacturing ES mien 78 33.4 
Domestic and personal... =. sa 55 
Clerical So hee cae oie ew 46 19.5 
ROTOR UNEION 828 oon 6 a0 
Professional a ene nee eae er eens Eee 30 13.2 

234 100% 


Comparison of classification four with classification three 
shows a considerably higher percentage of persons employed 
in agriculture and the skilled trades after rehabilitation than 
at the time they were disabled. 

Data regarding the cost and economic value of Nebraska's 


program in reclaiming physically handicapped persons i: 
now in the process of compilation and probably will be 
ready for the November issue of “Vocational Education” 
a bi-monthly publication of the Nebraska Board for Voca 
tional Education. 
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Recent Research Contribution From the Division of 
Vocational Education of the University of Cali- 
fornia, and of the State Board of Education. 


A distinct contribution has been made to the field of Vocational Education by the series of studies that 
have been made under the auspices of the Research Bureau of the Division of Vocational Education of the 
University of California and the State Board of Education of California since its inauguration in 1920. One 
of the most recent products of this Bureau that is now available to those especially interested in Methods of 
Trade Analysis or to those especially interested in Vocational Training of Automechanics is the “Analysis of 
the Automechanic’s Trade” (with job instruction sheets) by Melvin S. Lewis. Brief excerpts from this very 
admirable piece of research follow: 


“HOW THE ANALYSIS WAS MADE 

In general, there have been two tendencies in providing training for trade workers in this 
country. One tendency is seen in the type of training which places all the emphasis upon the skill 
and forgets that the craftsman requires a knowledge of certain definite facts before he can be rated 
an expert workman. The other tendency is to neglect the skill necessary to the craftsman and to 
place all the emphasis on the knowledge he must possess. Either type of training by itself is in- 
adequate. In order to set up an adequate training program for any trade we must determine ex- 
actly what the worker in that trade must do and exactly what he must know in order to be a 
skilled workman. Before a craftsman can teach his trade he must first list all the jobs and all the 
information which are to be taught and arrange them in instructional order; that is, he must an- 
alyze his trade. A trade analysis contains, in proper form, a list of all the jobs a man must be able 
to do and all the information a man must have in order to become a skilled workman in the trade. 


SUMMARY 


The listing of the jobs, their division into units, which were then grouped together to form 
sections, the arrangement of the jobs in learning order—first by a determination of checking lev- 
els with their type job specifications and objectives, and second by sorting the jobs into their 
proper levels, and finally the determination of the minimum knowledge required to do the type of 
work in each level—completed the analysis of the automechanic’s trade. The complete analysis of 
each unit of the automechanic’s trade appears on the large sheets accompanying this bulletin. A 
discussion of supplemental subjects appeal in Chapter V.” 


This study is only one of a series that have been recently carried on by this Bureau of Vocational Edu- 
cation Research. Vocational educators who are interested may secure information about any of the studies 
available by writing to the Division of Vocational Education, School of Education, University of California, 
Berkeley, California. While the Chairman of the Publications Committee is making this announcement with- 
out special authorization from Dr. Edwin A. Lee, who is head of the Division of Vocational Education at 
the University of California, I am sure from the co-operation that we have always received from their Divi- 
sion that they are willing to make the results of their research available at a very nominal cost to those who are 
interested. 
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VOCATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TEACH- 
ERS IN INDIANA 


Summary of a Research Thesis by Denman 
Kelley, Supervisor of Trades and 
Industries for Indiana. 

The aim of this investigation was to discover what train- 
ing and experience factors tend to produce the most suc- 

cessful vocational shop teachers. 

A total of approximately 140 shop teachers in day, eve- 
ning and part-time classes was considered. This was prac- 
tically the entire group of reimbursable shop teachers in the 
state. Only a few for whom data could not be secured were 
omitted. 

The following rating scale was used to determine the suc- 
cess of these teachers: 

Very Very 

Good Good Ave. Poor Poor 
Bnowiledse of subject. = ee. 
General information 
Ability to analyze and Or- 
ganize subject for teaching 
Skill in presentation 
Control of class 
Organization of shop and 
equipment See ee 

Ratings were secured for each teacher by a a local super- 
visor, the state supervisor, and one or more teacher trainers. 
These ratings were given numerical values of 1 to 5, the 
highest value being given to the best teachers. 

Ratings were secured for two different years for a large 
majority of the teachers and the correlation calculated for 
the sums of the average ratings. This was found to be .89. 
Since all the ratings for the two different years were not 


made by the same supervisors, this high correlation prove 
that there is a high reliability in the ratings. 

The next step was the grouping of the teachers by train 
ing and experience qualifications and finding the correlations 
with success. The following factors were tried. 


Success and trade experience, correlation. —.32, PE .06.: 
Success and years of general education, 

correlation _ +.41, PE .05: 
Success and months teaching experience, 

correlation = : —.05, PE .068 
Success and age, correlation - : —.33, PE .06 


Since none of the correlations were high the indication 
were not at all conclusive. There was some tendency, how 
ever, to show that younger teachers with good general edu 
cation rated higher than any others. 

Some partial and multiple correlations were tried, bu 
with inconclusive results. 

Another method was tried as a check on the correlations 
The training factors of the 17 teachers having average rat- 
ings of 26 or more were compared with the training factor 
of the 12 having average ratings of 18 or less. The average: 
are as follows: 


Years of Months 

Trade Years Teaching 
Experience Schooling Experience Ag¢ 
17 highest _ 4.43 14.6 87. 33 
12 lowest .. S03 10.7 87.5 44 


These data tend to confirm the correlations given above. 
The conclusion is that as far as the ratings are valid meas- 
ures of teaching success, they show that the training factors 
which tend to produce the most successful shop teachers 
are general education, and not too great age. Teaching ex- 
perience is negligible and trade experience is a positive detri- 
ment when combined with considerable age and a lack of 
general education. 


EXCHANGE DIVISION 


PRINTING APPRENTICES IN INDIANA 


The Muncie Public Schools have for the past year been 
co-operating with the International Typographical Union 
and the employing printers of Muncie in the education of 
the printing apprentices. The apprentices report for school 
work for four clock hours each week. Attendance is re- 
quired by the local union and encouraged by employers. 

The city of Evansville has an equally close “tie-up” be- 
tween the local printers’ union, the employers, and the 
public schools. 

Other cities with full-time printing courses should survey 
local conditions with a view to establishing similar classes. 

Classes can be held at hours when the print shop is not 
used for school purposes. No additional equipment is nec- 
essary and the printing teacher is usually glad of the extra 
work and extra pay. In addition to the above advantages 
the apprentives having chosen an occupation and are seri- 
ous in their desires to advance in the chosen field. 

Recent surveys indicate that the printinz trade will be 
able to absorb a great many more apprentices than are now 
in sight. Also ample state and federal vocational funds are 
available for the encouragement of this form of vocational 
— G. McComsp, Indiana Vocational Education 

ews. 





DIRECTED SUPERVISED STUDY 


i. Supervised study is supposed to direct the study of the 
individual pupil and in the end to produce efficient 
study habits. It also speeds up individual effort and 
clears up difficulties which interfere with the progress of 
the student. Some teachers directing the hour of super- 
vised study simply maintain quiet. 

2. There are various plans of maintaining supervised 
study. Some high schools are having a general study room 
with a teacher in charge who is more or less of a police- 
man for the purpose of maintaining a good study atmos- 


phere. Then some school systems will have double periods 
for each subject, the first being a recitation period and the 
second a study period, both under the direction of the same 
teacher. Still other schools divide their single recitation 
periods, giving half to discussion and the other half to 
study. The results, even in this third plan, are thought to 
be superior to a single period or recitation and undirected 
study. 

3. The effects of supervised study are not the same on all 
students. Investigations seem to show that directed study 
periods produce fewer failures at the end of the term. The 
slower and poorer class of students generally do better work 
and earn higher grades. Some educators say that their stud- 
ies show fewer exceptionally high grades. This means in 
their opinion that the exceptional student does not do as 
high grade of work under supervised study as he can do 
when he is given more responsibility and definite tasks to 
perform without direction. 

4. In vocational agriculture the half-day plan offers a 
splendid opportunity to get the best results out of super- 
vised study. It is necessary, however, to have skill and a 
certain technique in order to be sure that a supervised 
study period offers any advantages. Some teachers, both in 
vocational and academic subjects, do too much talking. 
They bother the students and take up the students’ time 
with things they want to say. Other teachers are inclined 
to carry the recitation or discussion over into the stud) 
period and then finally assign the lesson to be prepared at 
some other time. 


5. The following suggestions are offered: 

(a) Teach students to read thoroughly and closely, when 
necessary. Show them how by reading a paragraph 
or a lesson with them. 

(b) Teach students how to make outlines; the mail 
thoughts and subordinate thoughts should tend to as 








(c) 
(d) 
(e) 


(f) 
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sort themselves even without writing as the student 
reads. This should be made a habit. 


(c) Teach students how to skim, and get the main 
thoughts without reading each word. 
(d) Teach students how to make notes on reading and 


prepare for special reports. 
(e) Train students to solve problems. Most students want 
to learn things rather than to take certain situations 
and then find the answers. 
Give opportunity for rapid readers and quick think- 
ers to roam more widely and do more reading. They 
are the students who can bring more special reports. 


Find what are the limitations of students and adapt 
the lessons to these limitations. 


(h) Frame the assignment to provoke thought. This 
means that each assignment should have some sort of 
problem for solution. The material to be learned is 
studied for the purpose of solving the problem or 
problems. 

Help students only when they need help, and then 
through suggestion which merely clears away the ob- 
structions and enables their thought to proceed. 
Never do the students’ tasks. Do not let students 
take advantage of your readiness to help. Some stu- 
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dents refuse to climb when they come to a steep in-— 


cline. These students need urging rather than help 
which tends to clear away difficulties. 

Two good books for teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture are: “Modern Methods in High School Teach- 
ing,” by Douglass, Houghton-Mifflin Company, Chi- 
cago, and “Directing Study,” by Miller, Charles 
Scribner & Sons, Chicago—H. E. B., The Nebraska 
Vocational Agriculturist. 
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EXPLORING 
THE MANUAL ARTS 


By 
John F. Friese 


Director of Manual Arts and Vocational Education, 
Vocational Guidance and Evening Schools, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 


A timely and well-informed discussion of the place 
and purpose of the manual arts in the junior high 
school curriculum. It makes clear the significance and 
stresses the importance of non-manipulative and par- 
tially-manipulative methods which are investigative 
in character, points out the exploratory material 
which abounds in manual arts, and shows how junior 
high school teachers can vitalize their subjects through 
an intelligent use of this material. 


Octavo, 412 pages Price $2.25 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue 
New York 


2126 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 











Have You Your- 
self Seen the Re- 
markable Work 


of the 


SIMONDS 


PLANER SAW? 





This is the new circular saw that has been ex- 
tensively adapted in vocational and industrial 
training shops. It cuts almost as smooth as a 
planer knife and cross-cuts or rips equally well. 
It stands heavy hand feed and does not burn the 
wood. It will pay you to see this saw in opera- 
tion. Made 6” to 24” in diameter. Order by the 
name and get the right saw. 


SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL CO. 


1350 Columbia Road, 
Boston, Mass. 


109 Lafayette St., 
New York City 

Mt. Elliott & E. Fort St., 
Detroit, Mich. 


127-129 S. Green St., 
Chicago, Il. 











THE TEST OF PRINTIN 


She Conclusions of ‘Prominent Educators 
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William J. Bogan, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools of the Department of Education, 
Chicago, writes: “Through its strong appeal 
to boys, the printing course has acquired great 
importance in the Junior High School. The 
practical value of printing is great, for aside 
from its trade features, it appeals alike to the 
artist, the advertiser, the editor, the reporter, 
the business man, the author.” 


Emma V. Tindal, Principal of the Oliver 
Wendell Holmes Junior High School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., writes: “To my mind, printing is 
an educational agency of undoubted value. 
When included in a school curriculum, it may 
be employed to motivate instruction in vari- 
ous studies, such as punctuation, composition, 
grammar, spelling, mathematics, science, and 


art. And it will also afford an opportunity for — 


acquired and worth-while manual skill.” 
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Susan “Dorsey, Superintendent ¢ 
& Schools, Los Angeles, California, writes: “] 
’ is a matter of importance that through thi 
school printshop a large number of young 
people have become familiar with the differen 
styles of type, with the setting up of forms, ant 
with the vocabulary of printing, and the re 
lated arts of making cuts, prints and the like. 


James M. Glass, Director of Junior Hig! 
Schools, Commonwealtk ~f Pennsylvania 
writes: “Printing is incorporated into Junio 
High School program of studies in a majorit 
of instances as part of a general shop organiza 
tion. The aim is not vocational education, bu 
general industrial arts training. Where the try 
out purposes of a general shop need not be 
restricted to the industrial activities of a give 
community it seems advisable to add printing 
as one of the projects of a general shop plan. 


FOR INFORMATION REGARDING PRINTING INSTALLATIONS, WRITE 


F. K. PHILLIPS, Manager, EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


THREE HUNDRED COMMUNIPAW AVENUE, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 








